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LIFE AND CONFESSIONS OF G. STANLEY HALL 
Some NOTES ON THE PsycHOLOGY OF GENIUS 


T is a somewhat startling challenge to be drafted to the task of 
giving an ‘‘estimate’’ of the Life and Confessions: of a man 
who has stood for a generation as one of the picturesque figures in 
American academic life. The job is difficult at best and is doubly 
precarious when the reviewer has enjoyed a period of studentship 
under the tuition of him upon whose career he is asked to sit in 
judgment. The situation summons in the first instance a heart-felt 
tribute of gratitude to the teacher whose riches of mind he was 
privileged to skare. There has doubtless been none of the many 
students who have come under Hall’s tuition, who have felt the 
vitalizing influence of his gracious personality, who has not found in 
that fertile mind a rich vein of inexhaustible treasure. G. Stanley 
Hall has been and is a great teacher. 

The volume before us is one of high literary merit. It is so faith- 
ful and frank a portrayal of a life history that it is destined to stand 
the test of years as one of the world’s important source books of 
personal confessions. The appearance of the volume at this time is 
welcome to the writer of these notes not only on account of the 
value of the work itself, but for the reason that he and his students 
have been making some excursuses into the problem of the how and 
why of greatness. Perhaps no biography that has yet appeared is 
so fertile in illustration of the ten or twelve marks that we have 
seemed to discover that are differentiating qualities which explain 
the nature of genius. There are eight of these characteristics that 
seem best portrayed in the work before us. In reading through the 
volume, these eight had been catalogued before intercepting a list 
of the characteristics of greatness by the author (451-472). By a 
singular coincidence or by some planetary or Pythagorean necessity, 
Hall’s list also contains eight characteristics. There is some cor- 
respondence, though not very close, between the two lists. 

1. In the first place, the genius is blessed by nature with an 
unusual stock of energy that drives him to action and achievement, 


1G, Stanley Hall, Life and Confessions of a Psychologist, D. Appleton and 
Company, New York and London, 1923. 
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and that splashes up into sentiment and passion. Hall was from 
childhood a restless soul who chafed under restriction, who dreamed 
out visions of high accomplishment, and who was driven by a lifelong 
succession of enthusiasms. ‘‘I must have been,’’ he says, ‘‘a rather 
unusually active youngster in mind and body, and this made for a 
wider surface of contact with both men and things.’’ Controlled 
observation by experimental methods would probably show that 
Hall’s sensitive organism is characterized by greater metabolism 
and that it expends more foot-pounds of energy daily than is true 
of the ordinary person. His dynamic quality resulted in and was 
accentuated by a native craving for experience and an irresistible 
curiosity that would leave nothing in the higher or lower levels of 
being, or the brighter or darker aspects of life unexplored. 

An essential conviction running through these notes is that the 
fundamental characteristics of a genius inevitably determine his 
philosophy. ‘‘Now my theory is that most of the best of the world’s 
work has been done by men in moments of superb health, that great 
achievements are products of a perfect euphoria or joy of living, of 
a superabundant vitality’’ (451). ‘‘Many of the great leaders we 
may call nature geniuses in hygiene who without effort became past 
masters in the art of body keeping.’’ 

2. A peculiarity of genius, much related to the first, perhaps, is 
that the instinctive tendencies have an unusual drive even to the 
point of being riotous. Our author lives up to this specification with 
a surplusage. The self feeling in him was insistent, with pride and 
all its other ramifications furnishing a right spur and deterrent to 
action. The picture is typical of his extreme mortification over the 
event of having to drive pigs through the streets of his village, and 
of his undying resentment towards a teacher who referred before 
the school to that degrading fact. ‘‘I have never felt a mortification 
so profound nor hated any one so intensely’? (77). Neither the 
passing of the years nor the pathetic end of the pedagogue was suf- 
ficient to temper that antipathy. The hunting and gaming impulses 
and the fighting and play instincts found full and rich expression 
throughout his career. The sex passions were strong and sent their 
‘*reverberations’’ through every level of his being with every sort 
of Freudian ramification. There is nothing this side of St. Augus- 
tine’s Confessions, perhaps, that is so frank about the réle of the 
reproductive strains in the entire personality, and certainly nothing 
has been written of this sort so profitable, related as it is by one 
skilled in introspection and versed in the lore of genetic psychology. 
The racy experiences among public school companions (133), the 


insatiable curiosity about ‘‘the raw side of human life’’ while slum- 
ming in New York, Paris, London, Vienna, Berlin, and San Fran- 
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cisco, the illuminating amours with German fraiileins (221), the two 
intimacies too personal to be recorded during his lifetime (675), all 
indicate that Eros was busy opening up the ‘‘springs of mind’’ and 
flooding the soul with streams of sublimated passion that ‘‘had a 
profound effect upon his character.”’ 

‘‘There is a sense in which all my active consciousness has been 
made up of a series of fads and crazes, some strong, some weak; some 
lasting long and recurring over and over again at different periods 
of life and in different forms, and others ephemeral.’’ All these in- 
stinctive tendencies combine to focalize the author’s life upon certain 
chosen objects:and occupations with an irresistible fervor. In keeping 
with our notion that one’s fundamental philosophy is a sort of per- 
sonal confession, we seem to understand why the author found his 
whole being set in terms of the dynamics of evolutionalism and found 
something akin to Hegel’s ‘‘ Becoming’’ and Schopenhauer’s ‘‘ World 
Will’’ at the bottom of his thought. There are four observations 
that seem worth recording concerning the effects upon the man and 
upon his time of his enthusiasms. 

(a) The man of fevers is always in the middle of the game 
whether it be marbles in the alley or a national sport on the diamond 
or gridiron, or in the game of guiding the destinies of men. Hall 
has been a vitalizing force in American life within and without 
academic circles. 

(b) The confessions throw light on the reason for the choice of 
themes that have occupied the center of Hall’s attention as a student: 
the rapport with animals, leading toward genetie psychology; re- 
sponsiveness to nature, influencing his study in children’s interests 
in natural objects; childhood phobias and fears, lying behind studies 
in this field; eroticism, resulting in the many studies in sex, and the 
like. There are few of the one hundred forty-nine topics of syllabi 
that have issued from Clark University (catalogued on pp. 382-389) 
that do not seem to have blossomed out from some personal peculiar- 
ity described or hinted in the volume, and few of them when pre- 
sented in an article or chapter under the fervor of an enthusiasm 
that did not seem to be earth-sky-and-life-filling. 

(c). The bearing of fevers upon the quality of scientific temper 
seems to be a case in which Ormuzd and Ahriman are both getting 
in their work. The one who enjoys the warmth and push of en- 
thusiasms naturally considers them heaven sent. ‘‘ He [the student] 
must throw himself upon his theme with all the momentum of which 
he is capable and with no reverses until he feels the fever of the 
second breath which will inaugurate a higher and perhaps epoch- 
making intellectual experience, for it is in such force and heat that 
very many of the great discoveries have been wrought out, and 
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those whose psychophysical organism is such that they cannot some- 
times scud for a time in a mild brainstorm with all sails set and 
every cord tense yet without danger must resign themselves to the 
career of those who may be good but can never hope to be very good”? 
(562). 

True, but is not the brain of a scientist a storm cellar as well as 
a storm; a rocky crag as truly as a hurricane; a mechanism in which 
the brakes, reverses, and safety clutches are as highly developed as 
are its mighty engines; or to return to the analogy of the stream, 
the waters that do the work of the world lie placid sometimes behind 
their retaining walls and flow according to rule. Hall’s mind has 
been wont to move like a swollen mountain torrent that sweeps 
everything into it and before it, and before whose onrush restraining 
fact or differing opinions are like sticks or brambles. Are there 
evidences of an occasional lack of perspective and proportion in his 
scientific methods and doctrines? Was the questionnaire pushed too 
far and hard after the time was already ripe for cultivating more 
controlled and objective methods of research in which Hall himself 
had been a leader? Did the law of atavism become too luminous so 
that the least atom of experience, like the lullaby of a mother to her 
babe, was considered a reverberation of some sort of ancestral ex- 
perience? Sex became at one time the single source of esthetic and 
religious value until the fever had somewhat spent itself and the 
backwash of neo-Freudianism had begun to set in. 

(d) The effect of fevers upon the minds of students is a question 
of first consideration in the career of a teacher. The fervor of Hall’s 
mind and the vigor of his personality have never failed to arouse 
young men from a complacent academic slumber. The output of 
his students who have achieved self-discovery has been of a high 
quality and voluminous. The swollen torrent of his enthusiasms 
had the effect, however, to sweep other students off their feet. A 
score or more of the dissertations turned out by students who had 
lost their moorings read more like partial pleadings than as studies 
betraying discrimination and scientific perspective. Sometimes it has 
been the case of the devil or the deep sea. Woe to that student who, 
like a sturdy oak or a mountain crag, stood up against the force 
of the stream. 

3. A third fact concerning genius is that it usually stands, by 
fortune or circumstance or by its own initiative, at the cross-roads 
of culture. Meeting places in the highways of culture have been 
Miletus, Athens, Weimar, and university centers all the way from 
medieval Paris and little K6nigsberg down to the modern institutions. 
Hall’s upbringing made of him the incarnation of a great variety of 
New England cultural traditions at their best. He was brought up 
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among homely but genuine people (146), under traditions that were 
binding on conduct and conscience and at a time when freedom of 
thought and eclaircissement were forcing themselves in from many 
sources. In the Ashfield community, the Williston Seminary, at 
Williams College and Union Theological Seminary, he met the men 
who were at that time, or who later became, the moving spirits of 
the time. ‘‘The glimpse I thus obtained of great men was most 
stimulating’’ (216). His wanderlust took him abroad where he 
devoured the scholars and problems of the continent. ‘‘Germany 
almost remade me’’ (218). Hall had a way during all the years of 
seizing upon men and movements with something of the rapacity 
with which a starfish circumvents and digests its prey. 

4, One of the most distinguishing marks of a genius, as three 
of my students have shown,? is the relative harmony of opposites that 
play against each other in his personality. The center of his being, 
so to say, is in a state of pivotal poise between diametrically antagon- 
istic strains and tendencies. The essential difference between the 
genius and the crank is that in the latter a dominant passion does 
not find its restraining opposite or that the integrating center of 
the contrariety of tendencies is not heavy enough to stand the strain 
of the antagonisms. Given only a sufficiently weighty organizing 
nucleus of personality in the genius, then every eccentricity which, 
in the ordinary mind means incipient pathology, becomes a factor in 
the enlargement of the self and a source of enrichment. In the 
confessions before us are many evidences that the self was so deli- 
eately balanced about a fulerum that any slightest excess or force 
of circumstances might have tipped the scales with fatal consequences 
(223). There was for some years during the period of academic 
training and of foreign associations, to all outward appearances, but 
a slender thread preventing him from flying into radical socialism 
and paganism. In reality the restraining agencies were a fine native 
stock of respect for traditions and for their incarnation in personali- 
ties combined with an ‘‘inherited tendency’’ (149). He was, accord- 
ingly, both reactionary and constructive. The New England Puritan 
with his conscientiousness and virtuous renunciations was playing al- 
most to the end of the story (certainly ‘‘until six years ago’’) against 
the Cyrenaie who would taste the whole of life, even the spice and 
sweetness of its sensuous appeal. Had either opponent in the conflict 
completely triumphed, we should have had something less than the 
genius as the resultant. 

2Paul H. Heisey, Psychological Studies in Lutheranism, Burlington, Iowa, 
1916, pp. 88 ff; H. Hausheer Ph.D., Cross-Currents in the Life and Thoughts of 


St. Augustine, unpublished Thesis; Rachel Knight, Ph.D., The Founder of 
Quakerism, London, 1922, pp. 127 ff. 
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The ground was cleared for the pivotal swing of opposing traits 
not only by the lively imagination already mentioned, but by a 
native tendency toward automatisms. The visually fixated windows 
seemed to rock (128) ; lapses in consciousness were attended with the 
utterance of some meaningless word ; day dreams and waking visions 
were not absent; a school composition written at sixteen (124-129) 
‘‘inspired by feverish nightly lucubrations’’ even at that early age 
betrays something of the insight of a prophet and ‘‘experiences 
so extravagant as to indicate that [he] had exchanged brains with 
some visionary lunatic.’’ 

The whole range of human experience opens to such a mind pro- 
vided it has the dynamic urge within it, and variety of contacts to 
move past the momentary obsessions and escape the eddies of its 
own eccentricities. A more interesting medley of oppositions has 
probably never been recorded: self-seeking and generosity ; serious- 
ness and humor; hardness towards opponents and respect for them, 
‘wishing that they might lay on harder in the ecriticisms’’; courage 
(in opposing Dr. Cook) and ‘‘cowardliness at heart’’ (145); the 
fighting instinct and a ‘‘dread of every form of conflict and dis- 
harmony’’ (57) ; ups and downs; activity and passivity ; introversion 
and extraversion ; respect for his father and devotion to him mingled 
with captiousness and antagonism that he ‘‘cannot fully analyze’’ 
(76) ; such ‘‘free mobilization up and down the pleasure-pain scale’’ 
that he found therein the key to the psychology of Jesus and the 
philosophy of life; and so through a much longer list. Thus is the 
mind of the genius enriched provided it does not ‘‘split asunder in 
the diathesis.”’ 

5. The great personality usually feels the urgency of a message 
that he must convey. The stuff of which this message is made is a 
sense of ‘‘mighty inwardness,’’—and this is the organization of the 
self-conscious phases of mentality as they cut themselves away from 
the mere stimulus-response interpretation of outer situations. Our 
ancestral behavior, and the experience likewise of childhood, is that 
of perceptual response to objects and external relations. A 
significant condition of evolutionary advance has been a sensitivity 
of mind to an inner world of meanings and values. The genius is, 
in one of his functions, a prophet of the ‘‘Soul’’ as the revealer of 
‘*Man-Soul.’’ ‘‘It is pitiful to see how persistently man looks with- 
out when he should look within, not only for the conduct of life, 
but for salvation’’ (474). 

When the Kingdom of inner values is properly refined and inte- 
grated by the thought-activities, it ripens into ‘‘insight’’; after the 
affective functions have done their share in the synthesis, it becomes 
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the wisdom of the heart, which is identical with virtue or truth or 
beauty. 

If we inquire after the genetic account of this feeling of inward- 
ness there is much source material in these confessions. The inner 
urge, already referred to, is a factor. The self-feeling, to be described 
later, must be intense. There must be an initial integrity of a 
healthy organism, symbolized in the instance before us, by a native 
sincerity. A lively imagination is the efficient tool for cutting be- 
tween the inner and outer, and liberating those processes that con- 
struct both an external order and a world of personal values. We 
catch this process going on, when the boy or man in the story 
before us, while thrumming the keys of the piano in the twilight, 
and becoming the creature of wild flights of faney, feels himself the 
great artist playing before admiring and applauding crowds, only 
then to catch himself and laugh at the ridiculousness of it (116). 

Most of all, the inwardness is the result, perhaps, of the liveliness 
in Hall of the ‘‘intimate senses,’’* somewhat at the expense of the 
defining senses of sight and hearing. There are hints throughout 
the autobiography of an organism extremely responsive to bodily 
contacts, and of great sensitivity of the kinesthetic and organic 
senses. His time-sense, which has been identified before and since 
the period of Kant with the ‘‘inner sense’”’ is strong, while his space- 
concept, the urgency of which would tend toward interest in the 
exact sciences, is not much in evidence. 

Another element in the evolution of Hall’s inwardness was a 
deeply ingrained faith-state. ‘‘It was a long and laborious process 
from the rigor of the Puritan faith in which I was reared to com- 
plete emancipation from belief in all forms of supernaturalism’’ 
(422). He came to ‘‘ realize that every article of faith, not excluding 
the belief in God and immortality, was an eject or projection of the 
folk-soul in the struggle to make its own deeper and really subjec- 
tive processes seem clearer and more certain by objectifying them, 
and to realize that everything in all this field comes from within”’ 
(424). 

Was there ever a more perfect picture of spiritual orientation than 
this: ‘‘In the views I have attained of man, his place in nature, his 
origin and destiny, I believe I have become a riper product of the 
present stage of civilization than most of my contemporaries, have 
outgrown more superstitions, attained clearer insights, and have a 
deeper sense of peace with myself’’ (596). 

The greatest minds have the inner and the outer in right propor- 
tion. The confessions, just because they are such, taken alone, in- 


3E. D. Starbuck, ‘‘The Intimate Senses as Sources of Wisdom,’’ The 
Journal of Religion, Vol. I, 1921, pp. 129-145. 
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dicate excessive inwardness. The career of the author suggests that 
the introversive tendencies and the extraversive may be in proper 
balance. 

6. The genius is invariably blessed with a sufficient self-apprecia- 
tion. The self feeling and the degree of greatness usually keep pace 
with each other, up to the point at which egocentricism breaks into 
pathology. Buddha, Zoroaster, Jesus, and Mohammed felt their ut- 
terances to be final and their personalities to be the only door of 
entrance to the temple of truth. By an ejective process the dominant 
ego has identified itself and its utterances with the Most High. The 
greater number of modern prophets also speak ex cathedra. If the 
scientific trappings and the critical temper of the modern age will 
brook no more the gods who act as guarantors of the prestige of a 
great mind, then at least they can write an autobiography. There 
is perhaps nothing in literature more picturesque and in a way true 
and admirable than the last pages of the volume before us, in which 
are inscribed a trilogy of names of those who stand most above the 
years as interpreters of life—Buddha, Jesus, and Hall—with the 
last seeming to enjoy somewhat the advantage. 

The pages of the Confessions contain the material well analyzed 
often by the author himself for a genetic account of the rise and 
growth of the ego feeling. A deal of it is native and the early years 
with their combined isolations and environmental appeals accentuate 
the original strain. It developed during the years of effort and 
achievement into an obsession through the operation of the inevitable 
law that the deed reacts upon the doer, as Dr. Prince has pointed 
out in his psychologizing of the exalted self-feeling of Roosevelt, 
and of the megalomania of the last Kaiser. Here again the fact 
leads to the philosophy. ‘‘First of all,’’ says Hall, ‘‘comes loyalty 
to our own deeper selves, to know which is the quest of all seekers 
after supreme wisdom who really wish not only to know them- 
selves as God himself does, but to be true to their own deeper selves in 
all they do’’ (471-472). ‘‘Loyalty to self conditions all other loy- 
alty.’’ ‘‘Unless above himself he can erect himself, how mean a 
thing is man’’ (472), 

This deep root in Hall’s nature brought a rich fruitage in per- 
sonal achievement and an ability to stand as an ‘‘oracle of the Zeit- 
geist.”’ He has made the present and future his debtors. Still the 
psychologist must be psychologized and then evaluated. The majesty 
of the sublimated self lifts this seer so far above his time that per- 
sonal interests are too highly focalized and non-personal events and 
the achievements of many other persons are cast into the twilight. 
The vividness of the perspective as he describes the movements of 
the time may not be in proportion to its accuracy objectively con- 
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sidered. In spite of the clearly and strongly marked counter pull 
of feelings of timidity, modesty, narcissism, and self-distrust that 
often threw the author into the valleys of discouragement, it is fair 
to ask whether the buoyancy of the self feeling did not tend on the 
whole toward a mountain-peak sort of consciousness with its attend- 
ant illusion of vision. Four points seem worth mentioning illustra- 
tive of the tricks that the rise of a fervent self-consciousness may 
play upon the judgment and and temper of its possessor. 

(a) Estimates of one’s own original contributions. While there 
is a refreshing note of modesty in designing Bowditch as the ‘‘ father 
of child study,’’ there seems to be still a high strain of self-assurance 
in the volume about such items as the establishment of the first lab- 
oratory in experimental psychology in this country; the ‘‘novelty”’ 
of experimental psychology at Johns Hopkins; the part that that in- 
stitution had in the development of experimental psychology; the 
responsibility for the organization of the American Psychological 
Association ; the weight of the burden assumed in giving Freudian- 
ism a vogue in the United States; the influence of Clark University 
in academic life ; and a good many others. 

Needless to say, this is no note of disparagement. It is inevitable 
that the great hungry healthy self of a genius tends to sweep all the 
men, problems, and movements about it into the maw of its own 
mentality and to regard the output of its digestive functions as 
products of its own creative energy. That is a way geniuses have. 
It was a method of the ‘‘master of those who know’’ of Athens and 
of the sage of Leipzig. The contributions of scholars anywhere and 
of students who work under these men are assimilated and worked 
over into material for an inquiry and the results used as the con- 
tents of an article or of a chapter or of a volume. Perhaps such, in 
part, is just the technique of producing genuises. The published list 
of syllabi (382-389) is a case in point, of allowing the implication 
of a rather unfair claim to their origination at Worcester. As an 
instance, the natural inference would be from the list given, that the 
interest in the empirical research in the psychology of religion was 
indigenous to Clark University, while as a matter of fact the present 
reviewer had issued two syllabi at Harvard University in 1894, a 
year before he knew Clark University, and floated them against a 
rather tempestuous New England weather by the voluntary signa- 
ture of approval of William James, C. C. Everett, and Dr. McKenzie. 
Both syllabi were copied almost bodily and without acknowledgment 
by Clark University. As indicative of an eccentricity of temper of 
a genius, it should be recorded that after the originator of that 
atrocity, the religious questionnaire, had resided at Clark and had 
proven not quite digestible to the point of extinction, and had pub- 
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lished certain results in a rude volume entitled The Psychology of 
Religion, out of several score of book notices and reviews that ap- 
peared, mostly of a kindly nature, the only one that was entirely 
antagonistic was in one of Hall’s journals. Egocentricism has a 
certain instinctive will to assert and defend itself. It is keenly aware 
of the conflict of interests and the clash of personalities. 

(b) The genius is in danger of misjudging men. The fall taken 
out of one of the American ‘‘Major Prophets of Today”’’ by the 
author of the Confessions will never be fully understood by the 
greater public. Other words are puzzling, but not difficult to explain. 
Hall was heard to say after the appearance of a sharp criticism of 
his sex-psychology in the Varieties of Religious Experience that the 
author of that volume would live to repent the words in sackcloth 
and ashes. The observations in the Confessions of faint praise or of 
disapproval of that much loved American psychologist have a grat- 
ing sound not unlike the rasping of sackcloth. 

To suppose that the occasional disparagement of others by the 
great character is the result of positive antipathies is entirely to 
misunderstand the problem. The case is one primarily of the foeal 
and peripheral in consciousness. He sees vividly his own problems 
and by that very act is relatively oblivious to those of others. 

(c) The self-appreciation of the genius renders it difficult to 
get on with others in carrying out a practical program. In reading 
through the lengthy catalogue of disappointments and discourage- 
ments recorded on pages 594—5, over which a clear note of pessimism 
hovers, one is led to wonder how many of them are directly traceable 
to too much withinness and to too little capacity to extravert suffi- 
ciently to indulge in rollicking irony at the expense of a self that 
takes itself too seriously. If any one, for example, sets out to shape 
the destinies of an institution or control a department in a university 
without being as mindful of the hopes and passions of his colleagues 
as of his own; if he entertains dreams and acts upon them, of having 
the whole life of the place center in his own enthusiasms, he is running 
towards pitfalls and stumbling-blocks from which the kindly minis- 
trations of the gods could hardly protect him. 

(d) The evaluation of thought movements and of educational 
values by a genius must be accepted with some reservation. Where 
is there an enthusiast all the way from members of a farm bloe to an 
astronomer who does not think the world’s one need is more of his 
goods! ‘‘Education is the one chief hope of the world’’ (521). 
That sentence was written by a pedagogue and not by a bacteriolo- 
gist nor an engineer. The world must be saved by the psychologist 
rather than the statesman or chemist. ‘‘He [the psychologist] is 
called to-day to be a sort of high priest of souls as in early days the 
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great religious founders and creators of cults and laws used to be’’ 
(5386). It must be a psychologist of a certain brand for ‘‘neither the 
metaphysician, philosopher, mathematician, chemist, physicist, nor 
even the mechanic or mere computer can become a good psycholo- 
gist’? (435). The productive career of Hall and his philosophy can 
almost be spelled out in the one word ‘‘Evolution.’’ ‘‘I must have 
been almost hypnotized by the word ‘Evolution’ which was music 
tomy ears’’ (357). ‘‘It was in philosophy that this penchant found 
its first deployment’’ (358). ‘‘I was bat-eyed to difficulties and im- 
patient at objections, and had a blind spot in my mind for every 
break in the developmental order (359). Somehow, sometime it 
would be proved that all worlds and all in them had been developed 
from Cosmic mist and nebule. . . . I could even sympathize with 
Fechner’s dreameries about souls of molecules, plants, and planets’’ 
(362). With such appercus it is natural enough that to Hall every- 
thing biological in educational institutions is an ens realissimum, 
while all subjects like Latin that are reversive and like physics that 
are static and mechanical are the bétes noires of culture. It is, how- 
ever, only the type of genius who approaches the problems with the 
are-light intensity of a very personal judgment who could pour out 
the vial of his wrath against ‘‘this calamitous pedagogical blunder’’ 
(518) of giving physics a rather prominent place in the high-school 
curriculum. Could not a psychologist believe that any vital subject 
“comprehensively taught’’ is able ‘‘to knit the very neurones of the 
brain into a wholesome unity’’? Could not even a philosopher come 
to regard physics and mathematics, interpreted dynamically and 
esthetically, as among the high products of evolution, as Professor 
Dewey, for example, has been doing in the Paul Carus lectures, 
rather than to view them as the rigid framework of a supposedly 
static universe that has now gone into the discard ? 

But the treasure house of the interpretation of the genius, in so 
far as the self feeling is the key to it, we have not opened. The es- 
sential point is not how much or how little sense of self does he 
possess. The self is always in the game, sometimes in its haughti- 
uess, Napoleon-like with head up, arms folded across protruding chest 
and figure erect as the Capital letter 7, and again it exists in its 
veiled, but mighty gentleness as in St. Francis of Assisi, almost de- 
feating the best efforts of a strong personality to hold it in a prone 
position, and claiming the honor of too much of his unwilling atten- 
tion and negative recognition. 

The more basal question in this: Has the ego experienced a sort 
of decentralization and a recentering in a Socius and in a Cosmos? 
Has it undergone a Copernican revolution and so found its deliver- 
ance from an ethical heliocentricism into a smooth-working solar 
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system of relations and into a limitless universe of meaning? This 
is, perhaps, the truest of all measuring sticks by which to rank genius 
according to its stature, or shall we say the scales on which to weigh 
the worth of the pure gold of personality after the shimmering silver 
of selfhood has been assayed out. The experience in question is like 
that of Huxley, who confesses that he at last gave himself up to 
fact and truth to let them lead him wheresoever they would. He 
compares this transformation in his life to the Christian experience 
of the surrender of the will to God. This rebirth into a world of 
persons and of transcendent values is the true foil for the danger 
of ego-centricism. Without such a recentering, the extreme result 
would be akin to the swagger of the superman who challenges a real 
world of folks and things, but does not function in it, or the Schéne 
Seele of Schelling and the Romanticists that is appealing in its come- 
liness and grandeur, but invites troubles and entails calamities. 

7. The genius usually undergoes a process of social othering. 
Hall was blessed by nature with an unusual stock of responsiveness 
to persons. His wide range of contacts during his long years of 
preparation for a career that puts to shame the circumscribed life 
of the ordinary person would not have been possible had he not been 
endowed richly with a native social grace that is the standard coin 
in the realm of high souls. The philosophy of the thing is entirely 
clear in the Confessions and is rarely described as ‘‘Sympathy,”’ 
‘‘the power to feel with and for others’’ (46), which is a true 
‘standard by which to measure human quality.’’ The heart of the 
problem is, however, the question as to whether persons when dis- 
covered are regarded as ends in themselves or as means. Do the 
lines of expression of the ‘‘consciousness of kind’’ or ‘‘enthusiasm 
for humanity’’ press outward towards others until they destroy the 
husk of the self and through a positive outgoing kindliness make 
possible the Great Society and the Blessed Community? Is it not the 
one most distinguishing mark of both Jesus and Gautama that they 
not only taught the doctrine, but carried it out into action, of un- 
swerving devotion to others and to a Kingdom of Truth incarnate in 
them ? 

Hall looks across with envy at the wide range of friendly rela- 
tions that his life-long friend Mabie and his one-time teacher James 
were able to enjoy. He analyzes out the causes with characteristic 
frankness, and finds them in his inability ‘‘to quite do justice to the 
spirit of good fellowship that he really feels,’’ to a certain ‘‘undue 
self-consciousness’”’ and to a ‘‘lack of some elements of both Gemiith 
and esprit.’’? In so far as this analysis is true, the fact is fortified 
by a somewhat one-sided philosophy as betrayed in the discussion of 
‘‘Loyalty’’ or ‘‘Fidelity’’ (470) in which loyalty to self ‘‘of eourse”’ 
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precedes and conditions all other loyalties. One is inclined to ques- 
tion the doctrine as being a sample of the bootstrap method of 
attaining that personal ‘‘salvation’’ which should come through a 
social othering. 

8. Great personalities at their best undergo a cosmical recentering. 
They have erected the self high enough above itself to discover 
centers of being or reality or values infinitely more significant than 
are personal interests. The integrating higher Existence may be the 
‘‘fact’’ or ‘‘truth’’ of Huxley, ‘‘the daemon’’ of Socrates, ‘‘the 
Father’’ of Jesus, ‘‘the will of Heaven’’ of Confucius, the ‘‘pan 
kalon’’ of Plato, the ‘‘Oversoul’’ of Emerson, or ‘‘Nature’’ as Hall 
describes it. There is an underlying kinship in all these concepts. 
Frequently it is unnameable or impersonal as when Mark Twain 
points out in his ironical estimate of the achievements of Funston 
that great men follow their ‘‘It,’’ that prompts and guides them. 
In looking over geniuses it looks as if it were the It that has brought 
salvation to them in the truest and highest sense. Viewing every- 
thing sub specie wternitatis, everything including the self takes its 
place easily in right relation and proportion. 

Hall makes not only a philosophy but a religion out of evolution- 
ism. It is a world-view that sweeps through, with its dynamism, 
the small systems of philosophy and theology as if they were only 
toy shops and ecard houses. In this he has steadied our faltering 
steps towards a new world of meaning. From childhood he had a 
subtle feeling for the beauties of things around him which ripened 
into a ‘‘Love of Nature’’ (463). ‘‘As clergymen of old used to 
appeal with pointed finger as if to each one in their audience, 
asking, Do you and you really love the Lord? so I would ask every 
person whether he really loves nature, natura, the-about-to-be out 
of whose heart we all sprang and to which we shall return’’ (465). 
We venture to add, would it not be well to ask the ‘‘seeker’’ the 
further question, Have you a saving love of nature? Do you not 
only look with high admiration upon the majesty of the moving 
order of the universe as natura naturans, but does your being 
respond in worshipful devotion and simple submission? Do you 
view all things, even the sublimated self, as operating under the law 
natura naturata? 

For the right standard of the true place of the self in the genius 
we should appeal to the ‘‘ Middle Way’’ of Confucius or the ‘‘ Golden 
mean’”’ of Aristotle or the ‘‘straight and narrow way’’ of Jesus. But 
it should be borne in mind that none of the eschatologists of the 
world who have platted Infernos have ever parked off sections of the 
nether region to accommodate those who were cursed with too much 
chastened humility of soul. 
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Hall has taken his place easily among the world’s greatest minds. 
He must be accorded the highest rank with a mark, as academicians 
say, of double plus; for he measures up to the full on all the 
characteristics of greatness we have described and with an excess 
on two of the counts. Without question he has been a wholesome 
vitalizing force within university life and outside it. A good auto- 
biography is never out of date. The one before us is the most inter- 
esting we know. It is richer as a source book in individualistic ge- 
netic psychology than any that have appeared. It is attractive 
in literary expression. More important still, it bears the marks 
throughout of frankness and of scientific sincerity. It has rare in- 
sight and outlook. It promises to be permanently valuable. 


Epwin DILLER STARBUCK. 
UNIVERSITy OF Iowa. 


A REJOINDER ON UTILITY 


FTER a careful consideration of Mr. Pepper’s remarks on art 

and utility + I find myself still unable to agree that his ‘‘ work- 
ing unit’’ in estheties is at all likely to promote unanimity of opinion. 
As the sequel will show, I do not even feel that the objections to it 
are based solely on ambiguities in the term ‘‘utility,’’ but rather am 
convineed that they go down to a basic opposition in the idea of what 
constitutes esthetic value. 

But first of all, why the extreme concern about diversities of 
opinion in this particular field? If Mr. Pepper’s unit is designed 
merely to indicate that such a field exists, I do not see the necessity 
for it, most people being agreed that the existence of the field is clear 
enough. But if it is designed to forestall differences about the nature 
of esthetic values, that is a rather large order. I prefer to think that 
the diversity which undeniably pervades our esthetic judgments is 
in truth the sign of their vitality and of their nearness to us. It is 
only the simplest and most general statement that can hope to com- 
mand universal assent; we agree that two and two make four not 
because that has any peculiar weight of truth, but because it commits 
us to so little. The more complex a matter, and the more intimate 
our concern with it, the more will opinions about it necessarily 
diverge. Even the elementary truths of number give rise to differ- 
ences when they are applied to concrete situations, and we must 
recognize the truth of the somewhat cynical dictum, ‘‘ Figures don’t 
lie, but figurers do.’’ How much more, then, should we expect differ- 
ences in the interpretation of facts so complex as those underlying 
esthetics really are! No doubt some of the grounds of divergence 


1 This JourNat, Vol. XX, pp. 372-378. 
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ere better founded than others; but to dismiss them all on the mere 
ground of their discrepancy would, if logically carried out, lead us 
to discard the greater part of what makes our lives interesting and 
significant. No one proposes to drop religion or politics because we 
are not all of one mind about them; why should esthetics be more 
hardly treated ? 

As for Mr. Pepper’s discussion of utility, I must confess that I 
ean not follow all his points, and I doubt if they could be cleared up 
without raising those epistemological problems which he declares 
himself anxious to avoid. In particular, I fail to follow his distine- 
tion between actual and potential utility, and that between actual 
use of an object and knowledge of the object’s fitness to be used.? 
Whence is that knowledge to be derived except from the previous 
test of specific application? Can we know what a thing is useful for 
till we have tried it? Or is there any difference, from the point of 
view of utility, between the ‘‘potential’’ and the ‘‘actual’’ impossi- 
bility of using a chisel as a saw? I decline, likewise, to be disturbed 
by the use of the word ‘‘tool’’ with reference to works of art, which 
certainly seem to me to be ‘‘man-made instruments to do certain 
things in certain situations,’’ as Mr. Pepper himself puts it. A work 
of art seems to me to be a device by which the esthetic value implied 
in a certain situation is brought out and made more or less permanent. 
If the esthetic experience were complete without the work of art, how 
comes the latter to exist at all? If it needs the work for its full 
expression, is not the function of the work, with reference to the 
entire experience, clearly instrumental ? 

This brings us to what is, rather than the question of utility, the 
real heart of the matter—the question, namely, of what constitutes 
‘‘primary’’ value. Mr. Pepper’s position on this, left somewhat 
vague in his former paper, is here brought out with satisfying clear- 
ness. Primary value is not merely contrasted with instrumental, 
but sharply opposed to it. ‘‘The work of art can not both have in- 
strumental value and be an object of beauty in the same concrete ex- 
perience’’ (p. 374). ‘*‘When works of art are employed as means, 
no one sees the beauty in them’’ (pp. 374-5). ‘‘The farmer gets es- 
thetic satisfaction from his horse not when he is using him to drag a 
plow, but when he looks at him standing before the barn and thinks 
how excellently fitted he is to drag a plow’’ (p. 376). The meaning 
of these statements is perfectly definite; how far is the position to 
which they lead in harmony with facts? 

The view evidently rests on an absolute distinction between 
primary and instrumental value, a mode of procedure which has 
flourished in philosophy from the time of Plato. To come nearer 


21s the latter phrase a rewording of Kant’s Zweckmdssigkeit ohne Zweck? 
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to our own time, however, it is the view which has been vigorously 
urged by Miinsterberg, and from him adopted by many others. I 
quote the following concise statement of his position: ‘‘If the pur. 
poses of the outer impressions harmonize, we have the esthetic value 
of natural beauty ; if the will of the various personalities harmonizes, 
we have the esthetic value of love in all its shadings; if the totality 
of our inner demands is in harmony, we have the esthetic value of 
happiness. Now we easily see why the beauty of nature is to us 
a rare experience. It is possible only when nature suggests to us 
its own will, and thus makes us feel with her desires and intentions, 
with her excitements and rhythms; and that again can be realized 
only when those outer impressions do not come in question for us 
as starting points for action and as material for the satisfaction of 
our personal demands. If we fight with the waves of the ocean, they 
are to us only a dangerous object ; they have no meaning to us because 
our personal interest demands from us that we treat those impressions 
in their causal connectiveness and thus as non-living physical objects. 
But if we stand on the safe rock, each wave and the foam of the surf 
suggests to us impulse and energy and we feel the perfect symphony 
and the mutual agreement of the acts of the excited ocean.’’® 

All I ean say with regard to this position is to repeat that it 
seems to me to set up a dualism both unnecessary and untenable. I 
am led to wonder whether those who use such language have ever 
driven a good horse, or rowed a boat in a lively cross sea. With re- 
gard to the latter, I can testify from my own experience that it is 
entirely possible to find a healthy struggle with waves an actual en- 
hancement to the enjoyment of an evening row. As for the farmer 
of Mr. Pepper’s own illustration, I should think him quite as likely 
to be appraising his horse in economic terms while he stands before 
the barn as to be regarding him in an esthetie light. Or, to give 
the principle a different turn, shall we say that we appreciate a foot- 
ball player not when he is in action on the gridiron, but when we 
contemplate him off the field and think how good a player he would 
be? ‘‘Real utility,’’ says Mr. Pepper, ‘‘is the valuing of a thing as 
means to an end.’’ But suppose the well-built player whom we have 
been admiring in inaction proves a fumbler on the field; will the 
coach’s estimate of his utility to the team agree with Mr. Pepper’s? 
Perhaps this is frivolous; but I can not help thinking that the test of 
specific application is the one to which we must come back, and that 
even esthetic theories need to be subjected to it. 

It is clear, then, that the divergence of opinion between Mr. 
Pepper and myself goes straight down to our conceptions of the 


3**The Problem of Beauty,’’ in Philosophical Review, XVIII (1909), p. 
133. Cf. also The Eternal Values, p. 175. 
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essential nature of esthetic experience. I do not know how far he is 
in sympathy with the neo-Fichtean trend of Miinsterberg’s doctrine; 
but I am sure that so far as esthetic theory is concerned he reaches 
exactly the point which Miinsterberg reached in another passage of 
the paper quoted above. ‘‘One demand stands in the foreground. 
To find an inner agreement in the outer world, it must come to us as 
will, because only intentions can agree. Thus it must cease to be 
simply material for our practical work, simply object for our inter- 
est. It must therefore be cut off from the chain of practical events, 
it must not be the effect of previous or the cause of subsequent hap- 
penings, it must be disconnected from the remainder of the world; 
in short, it must be entirely isolated. The isolated alone eliminates 
every connection and thus every practical attitude, and this isolation 
is reached by art’’ (loc. cit., p. 135). 

I have never seen a passage which more unequivocally expresses 
what seems to me an absolutely mistaken view of the nature of art. 
Even assuming that such a total divorce of art from the remainder 
of the world could be effected (which I doubt), any vestige of esthet- 
ie value would surely disappear with its accomplishment. <A certain 
degree of detachment from immediate practical concerns is no doubt 
essential to the esthetic reaction, which is just what I have sought to 
indicate by my placing of art in the sphere of mediate general appli- 
cation; but what possible meaning can we attach to an absolutely 
isolated value? As for cutting off art from the chain of practical 
events, is there any more meaning in denying that a work of art 
comes into existence as a result of previous causes, whether or not 
we know precisely what they are, or that it causally affects the person 
who sees or hears it? The whole doctrine seems to be a cardinal 
example of what happens to the innocent facts of esthetic experience 
when they are subjected to the yoke of a thoroughgoing philosophy 
which has no respect for their own nature. 

A glance at a specific case, one out of very many that could be 
cited, will perhaps help to bring out my view more clearly. In the 
year 1400 the young Lorenzo Ghiberti, ‘‘his mind mainly turned 
toward painting,’’ went to Pesaro to decorate a chamber. While 
thus employed he received from his friends in Florence news of the 
competition for bronze sculptured panels to adorn the doors of the 
Baptistery. He returned, won the competition, and became one of 
the foremost sculptors of the early Renaissance. The event may seem 
simple enough, but the web of relations of which it forms the center 
is highly complex. If the news of the competition had never reached 
Ghiberti, he might have continued his devotion to painting, and 
never turned sculptor at all; or, as the result of some other event, 
he might have revealed his bent for sculpture in some other way, 
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which we can not now even conjecture. Again, the demand for 
bronze doors at that particular date both prescribed and left open 
many details of treatment; the Biblical scenes could be handled less 
schematically than at an earlier date, the naturalistic borders were 
possible as they would not have been under certain other conditions of 
thought, and the whole disposition of the matter was radically differ- 
ent from what it would have been had the competition called, say, 
for a marble pulpit. Further, the position of the Baptistery in the 
center of Florence both called out all the energies of the sculptor 
to meet the task worthily, and has made the result more accessible, 
both then and later, than if it had been attained in some remote 
hill-town. These are some—by no means all—of the factors involved 
in the execution of the panels. . Should we therefore say that the best 
judge of their primary esthetic value is the guileless Cook’s tourist 
who suddenly encounters them, without the least suspicion of their 
history? On Mr. Pepper’s showing, we should; on any rational view 
I take it we should not. 

Mr. Pepper’s elucidation of his idea of primary value has there- 
fore not promoted that consensus of opinion which he has in view. 
As I began by saying, I am less disturbed by the diversity of esthetic 
views than he seems to be; in fact, I am disposed to conclude by 
suggesting some of the conclusions to which the line of thought I am 
here presenting appears to lead. As I look at the matter, an esthetic 
value is an aspect (very likely not the only aspect) of some pre- 
sented situation. Sometimes the sense of this value is diffused and 
transitory, sometimes it is more definite and permanent, especially 
when connected with an object which can be more or less detached for 
contemplation. There may be considerable differences in the appre- 
ciation of such values, resulting in the formation of a more or less 
elaborate scale of them. The factors in the formation of such a scale 
are numerous and complex; I hope later on to set them forth in 
greater detail. So far we are within the field of esthetic values as 
most broadly definable; but a new factor enters when the observer 
to whom an esthetic value is presented desires and is able to effect 
a more or less permanent embodiment of it, or, in other words, to 
transform it into a work of art. There are good practical reasons for 
distinguishing between the field of esthetic values in general and that 
of these normally more permanent and intense embodiments of them, 
and it will make for clearness of procedure when such a plan is 
adopted. Keeping now to the second field, that of works of art, we 
have to note that on this view the work of art performs a distributing 
function between the experience that originally presented the value 
and some other experience to which the value as embodied in the work 
is now offered. This focusing of the esthetic value, so to call it, may 
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be sharp or blurred; the value may be presented almost without ad- 
mixture, or it may be attended by sundry non-esthetie considerations. 
But under the conditions of finite human endeavor and intercourse, 
an absolutely unmixed esthetic value is probably never achieved ; and 
both its embodiment and its conveyance are bound to introduce con- 
siderations belonging to the order of the practical. Consequently, 
the divorcee of esthetic values from other forms of value and from 
other modes of experience seems impracticable. 

I should not maintain that the views held respectively by Mr. 
Pepper and myself are the only possible ones; I am satisfied with 
pointing out that they are sufficiently unlike to resist easy fusion. 
To develop them further, or to indicate the general philosophical 
positions with which they are affiliated, is not my present concern.* 
The only real test of these or any other views is the application of 
them to the concrete facts of the field with reference to which they 
are framed, and the thorough and conscientious noting of agree- 
ments and disagreements. 


CHARLES E. WHITMORE. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A History of Psychology. Grorce Sipney Brett. Vols. II and III. 

New York: MacMillan Co. 1921. Pp. 394, 322. 

The first volume of Brett’s History appeared in 1912. This book 
ended with a description of the psychology of St. Augustine. The 
second and third volumes, which complete the history, were pub- 
lished in 1921. Those who have read the earlier book are already 
familiar with the author’s style and manner of treatment. He has 
adhered to his original plan in these new volumes. His aim is to 
give a broad setting to the various psychological movements by show- 
ing the relation of the development of this science to the prevailing 
views in the allied subjects. This is commendable in itself. It is 
obviously necessary to have some acquaintance with the theories in 
the natural sciences of a given period as well as with the philosophi- 
cal thought in order to understand the psychology of that time. Mr. 
Brett has, however, devoted too much space to a discussion of purely 
metaphysical and epistemological problems. One is obliged to con- 
sider such subjects at length when treating of the earlier years of 
psychology, since the chief interest at that time was in the nature of 
the soul and the relation of mind and body; but the nearer we come 

4I may note in passing, however, that the conception of value here suggested 


is in harmony with that presented by Professor Dewey in a recent number of this 
JouRNAL (‘‘ Values, Liking, and Thought,’’ Vol. XX, No. 23). 
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to modern times the more our attention should be directed toward 
purely psychological topics. 

In referring to the histories of Klemm and Dessior, which have 
appeared since the first volume was published, the author states that 
‘‘Neither of these could be regarded as serving the ends for which 
the present work is designed, since in both cases the plan is not 
equally comprehensive, and the concrete settings of the theories is 
not indicated sufficiently to enable the student to see what were the 
limitations, the aims, and the real merit of the various theories named 
or described.’’ Klemm’s book, he asserts quite rightly, is intended 
for the ‘‘devotees of laboratory work.’’ Mr. Brett, on the other 
hand, seems unduly biased on the philosophical and purely specula- 
tive side. He is much more interested in the type of psychology 
associated with the names of Ward and Sully than in modern ex- 
perimental work, otherwise he would not devote pages to Professor 
Ward and put Professor Titchener together with most of the other 
American psychologists in a bracket. This point of view is very 
evident throughout the history. 

The volumes are obviously not intended for the experimental 
psychologists. The nearer the history approaches the present period, 
the more unsatisfactory it becomes to one who numbers himself 
among the laboratory devotees. In all fairness the reviewer must 
state that he is as biased on the experimental as Mr. Brett seems to 
be on the speculative side. It is the reviewer’s belief that a history 
of psychology, which will be satisfactory to psychologists, can not be 
written by a philosopher unless he is thoroughly acquainted with 
modern psychology. Mr. Brett does not seem to possess the neces- 
sary knowledge of present-day thought in the field of psychology. 
It may be replied that the one thing above all else to avoid in writing 
a history is over-emphasis of the work of the present day, which 
plays such a small part in relation to the total development of the 
science. But, after all, the History is written for the men of the 
present generation and they will wish to find in it the roots of those 
thoughts in which they are most interested. 

There are many opportunities of relating the past with the present 
which the author has neglected. This is not so much the ease in the 
second as in the third volume, but even in the former volume modern 
thought could be more frequently used as a reference point. Why, 
for example, is not the theory of Duns Scotus in regard to clear and 
confused impressions brought in closer relation to modern theories 
of attention, or Ockham’s theory of illusions connected with the 
present ideas of perception? One must, of course, avoid reading too 
much into the old masters, but even that error is better than to 
neglect the contact with present thought. 
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It is impossible in this space to discuss the books in detail. A 
few topics will therefore be chosen for special comment and criticism. 
These are taken from the third volume, because it is here that the 
topics come closest to the reviewer’s own interest. 

The discussion of the section on Herbart seems particularly well 
done. The author appears to have enjoyed writing this chapter, 
which stands out in contrast to certain other more labored parts of 
the book. It is a question, however, whether the influence of Her- 
bart upon psychological thought has not been somewhat exaggerated. 

In the paragraph on Lamarck we read that ‘‘the evolutionism of 
Lamarck . . . gave a racial history to individual characteristics and 
made the development of the organism dependent on psychic im- 
pulses.”” Why did Mr. Brett not use the phrase ‘‘inheritance of 
acquired characteristies,’’ and what does he mean by ‘‘psychiec im- 
pulses’’? The author frequently makes a subject more obscure than 
it really is by his peculiar manner of expression. His style is not 
always clear and direct. A history at best requires concentrated 
attention on the part of the reader and should be written with all 
possible clarity. One must read many of Mr. Brett’s paragraphs 
several times in order to grasp their meaning. For example the fol- 
lowing section on Fechner: ‘‘His career began with poverty and the 
study of medicine. The latter ended in disgust and such complete 
academic success that Fechner realized the degenerate state of his 
chosen profession.’? This may be an instance of a certain subtle 
humor and should not be unduly discouraged, but it does hold one up. 

Herring’s theory of vision is wrongly described. It is evident 
that the author has been confused by Herring’s own account. The 
reason given for calling it a ‘‘four-color theory’’ is not correct, nor 
did Herring assume four substances in his physiological explanation. 

It is true that Lotze described the bodily accompaniments of the 
emotions, but it is hardly correct to state that the James-Lange theory 
added nothing essentially new. James identified the bodily expres- 
sions with the emotions; they are, according to him, the primary 
factors of this experience. This was a new and important interpre- 
tation. The description of James’ theory, which appears later in the 
book, is not adequate for a proper understanding of his view. 

When the author writes about the men of the present century, he 
does not always convey to the reader a correct idea of the importance 
of their contributions to the development of the science. Professor 
Stumpf, for example, is only given a few lines. No mention is made 
of his work on musical consonance or on vowels and consonants. 
His experiments in acoustics seem to the author to have been directed 
solely towards a new definition of psychophysics. Professor Ziehen’s 
views, on the other hand, are discussed at considerable length and his 
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Introduction to the Study of Physiological Psychology is referred to 
as ‘‘one of the best known text-books.’’ 

The description of Miinsterberg’s attitude toward experimental 
psychology is likely to lead to a misconception of that scientist’s 
doctrines, especially the statement that he ‘‘expressed himself very 
emphatically on the danger of overestimating the value of experi- 
ment.’’ Miinsterberg was one of the strongest advocates of labora- 
tory psychology. The statement taken out of its context is mis- 
leading. That he ‘‘ended by rejecting psychic measurement”’ must 
refer merely to his criticism of the Fechner hypothesis. 

There are a number of seeming contradictions which require fur- 
ther elucidation. For example, ‘‘Herbart and... Waitz felt the 
necessity of reducing extension to intension; the given sensations, 
they hold, differ only in intensity, and therefore the only ground for 
the perception of space is a number of sensations differing in quality”’ 
(italies by reviewer). Another example may be cited in regard to 
Ebbinghaus and Kiilpe. It is stated that they ‘‘build neither on 
physiology nor biology.’’ On the next page, however, we read that 


‘*Ebbinghaus recognizes physiology as indispensable background”’ 
and on the following page ‘‘the fourth book . . . takes a turn to- 
ward the biological standpoint.’’ 

It is doubtful whether many psychologists will agree that applied 


psychology ‘‘is intended to be the antidote for excess of laboratory 
work.’’ On the contrary, there is a general fear that applied psy- 
chology may interfere with the development of laboratory psychology. 
The section on applied psychology must have been written some years 
ago. The only references are to some of Stern’s earlier work and to 
a few activities of the same period. 

There is no consistent attempt to develop the history according 
to topics. Without doubt this was not within the plan of the author, 
but this omission seems to the reviewer the most serious objection to 
the History, for the reader is put to considerable unnecessary trouble 
in maintaining a unity of thought. At the very least there should 
be a subject index to enable the student to trace the development of 
a given topic. There is, however, a fairly complete author’s index. 

Notwithstanding the many criticisms that can be made, the His- 
tory is an unusually scholarly attainment. Mr. Brett has a most 
extensive knowledge of the literature of his subject, and even to those 
who are not in sympathy with the general treatment, the books will 
prove a fruitful source of reference. To the theoretical psychologist 
the volumes will be most welcome. A satisfactory history for the 
experimental psychologist is still to be written. 


H. S. LANGFELD. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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Nietzsche, et le Transformisme Intellectualiste: la Philosophie de sa 
Période Francaise. CHartes ANDLER. Deuxiéme Edition. 
Paris: Editions Bossard. 1922. Pp. 370. 

This is not Volume V (as the title-page bears) of Nietzsche, sa 
Vie et sa Pensée, but Volume IV. It deals with what is often called 
Nietzsche’s intellectual or skeptical interlude. Like simple labels, 
this one may mislead. The truth is that, about 1876, Nietzsche, es- 
ecaping the apron-strings of Schopenhauer and Wagner, began to be 
himself. Thus, whatever his skepticism, original or personal sug- 
gestions assert themselves, even if in fragmentary style. M. Andler 
is concerned to stress the constructive elements of this Second Peri- 
od in the efflorescence of a genius. The result is at once informing 
and provocative: informing, because construction is carried so far; 
provocative, because the question arises, Do we find just this in 
Menschliches allzu Menschliches and the rest, or is it chiefly M. 
Andler’s impression systematized? As is usual in such a dilemma, 
the truth probably lies between the two alternatives. Anyway, the 
doctrine is that ‘‘intelligence,’’ the mark of genius, develops a ren- 
ascent Stoicism ‘‘tender and simple.’’ Moreover, the comparison 
with Stoicism suggests the attainment of a new Naturalism which, 
facing the dread facts inseparable from man’s place in the universe, 
captures salvation by means of an ‘‘intellectual probity’’ powerful 
enough to ‘‘recreate civilization.’’ Further, this movement in 
Nietzsche’s spiritual Odyssey has been cast too much in shadow or, 
at least, treated as if it were rather a mere episode than a major 
achievement. M. Andler sets himself to right the balance by eall- 
ing order out of chaos; in short, by detecting a system—‘‘ perhaps 
even more a European event than the Transvaluation of all Values.’’ 

The plan of the volume presupposes some such thesis. After a 
brief Introduction, in which ‘‘Intelligence’’ is seen as the cure for 
romantic Pessimism, we find three Books:—I. The Evolution of 
the Life de l’Esprit (143 pp.); Il. The Genesis of a Morale des 
libres Esprits (123 pp.); III. The Civilization des Libres Esprits 
(106 pp.). Book I contains three long chapters on the Genesis of 
la Liberté de l’Esprit, Life and Art, and the Religious Life, re- 
spectively. Book II consists of two chapters, La Vie Morale, and 
La Vie et la Moralité Féminines. Book III has three chapters, en- 
titled the Evolution of Political Life, the Evolution of Social Life, 
and the Intellectualist Seale of Values. A Conclusion (14 pp.) dis- 
cusses the problems of ‘‘intelligence’’ and of ‘‘personality’’ as a 
preparation for what is to follow in Volume V. 

M. Andler’s self-imposed task, then, is to distill a continuous, 
consistent story from Human, All-too-Human (1878), Mixed Opin- 
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ions and Aphorisms (1879), The Wanderer and his Shadow (1879), 
supplemented, possibly, by Dawn of Day (1881) and Joyous Science 
(1882). The ‘‘mixed’’ character of these works intimates, of 
course, that their author, as he himself tells us, was ‘‘no longer 
sure of himself,’’ despite that he has for ‘‘twenty years toiled to per- 
suade his contemporaries of his claims.’’ But this weighs little, 
because ‘‘convictions are subtler enemies of Truth than falsehoods,” 
He is disgusted by his ‘‘youthful self-deception,’’ and ready to 
view anything in the cold light of reason; he is stern to abandon his 
esthetic interpretation of the universe. If we insist upon this as- 
pect of the matter, then the Second Period may well appear ‘‘an in- 
terlude,’’ ‘‘the leanest’’ of the three; indeed, critics who so hold 
ean cite Nietzsche himself (cf. Dawn of Day, § 30). 

On the other hand, change can not be without content, and so 
close a friend as Erwin Rohde judged that essential alterations had 
supervened. In this connection, one may venture to generalize 
Nietzsche’s own version, although in the text it relates only to the 
doctrines of ‘‘substance’’ and free-will. Hitherto ‘‘the funda- 
mental errors of men”’ had been accepted for ‘‘ fundamental truths.” 
In short, life has ceased to be ‘‘a duty, a fatality, a deception,’’ and 
has become ‘‘an experiment.’’ But experiment turns its face from 
the past to the future, and the process of Becoming ousts the quest 
for Origin. Truth being a fata morgana, the future can be guar- 
anteed only by search for health, power, vitality—in a word, growth. 
Consequently, if a new philosophy be forthcoming, to end the age of 
blunder, then the Period is one of the highest significance. My own 
view is that this can not be found; that we discover a congeries of 
hints, of pregnant sentiments, of provocative opinions, with but 
little of the process zu Ende denken. Besides, the Second Period 
can not be cut off with a hatchet from the First and the Third. It 
would be easy to display in detail what may be termed the inter- 
ference of the First; while forecast of the Third is present mani- 
festly. This last is probably a feature of main importance. And 
M. Andler has done yeoman service by his manner of exhibiting it. 
In addition to the interesting attempt at systematization, many valu- 
able suggestions accrue by the way, as it were. Among these are the 
new view of the historical method (59 f.) ; the discussion of music¢ 
(96 f.) ; the interpretation of ‘‘religious experience’’ and Christian 
saintété (127 f.); of moral morphologie and evolution (171 f.) ; of 
woman as a type (201 f.) ; of the ‘‘Lamarckian’’ notion of civiliza- 
tion (241 f.); of the bourgeoisie and Socialism (298 f.) ; last, not 
least, the ‘‘transvaluation’’ of Greek philosophy (325 f.). 

While I am far from charging that M. Andler is unduly moved 
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by Nietzsche’s preference at this time for the French Pensées writers 
—‘‘they have more real thought than all the German philosophers 
eombined’’—I can not rid myself of the suspicion that it has exerted 
some sway. For, I suppose, there is a bit of wisdom in Mr. Ches- 
terton’s nonsense-rhyme : 


The people of Spain think Cervantes 
Is worth any number of Dantes, 

An opinion resented most bitterly 

By the people of Italy. 


R. M. WENLEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Mental Disorders. Francis M. Barnes. Second Edition. St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Co. 1923. Pp. 295. 


In this volume are brought together, in revised and enlarged 
form, the author’s previous Introduction to the Study of Mental 
Disorders (1918) and Notes on Mental Disease (1919). The book 
is designed chiefly for medical students with no psychological back- 
ground. Effort is also made to incorporate personnel relations and 
vocational guidance as psychiatric problems. 

The first part of the book, after worth while introductory sections 
on history, methods, mental hygiene, psychology, social work, and 
methods of observation, is chiefly devoted to the symptomatology of 
the various psychological processes. Chapters are given in turn 
to the standard topics, such as sensation, memory, emotions, orienta- 
tion, and the like, up to Chapter 17. Then come chapters on 
Etiology, Therapy, History Taking and Classification. 

Perhaps because of the necessarily sketchy character of the 
treatment, much of the psychology of these chapters is naive and 
sometimes absurd. Thus, of sensation, thought, and motion, ‘‘only 
the third is the subject of direct observation.’’ Visual images are 
said to be carried to the brain by the optic nerve. A special ‘‘ fifth 
level’’ of ‘‘development of the nervous system’’ is supposed to be 
encountered ‘‘when ideation begins to take on social coloring.’’ 
Titchener is called Tichener. The notion of sensory pain is quaintly 
handled, as is the whole notion of ‘‘mental processes’’ and the tenta- 
tively broached concept of ‘‘the unconscious.”’ 

A typical sentence, which the reviewer has not yet understood, 
is: ‘‘As the recognition of a sensation from an outer stimulus is 
dependent upon the integrity of function of the peripheral sense 
organs, still more so is the condition of the cerebral cortex of mean- 
ing in the process of translation of physiologic irritability into psy- 
chie activity.’’ 
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The second half of the book, in twelve chapters, gives brief and 
general notes on the chief psychiatric clinical pictures. This brief 
treatment necessitates very broad statements, and no case studies 
are introduced into the text. Concrete clinical demonstrations are 
supposed to accompany the study of these sections. No unusual 
features, either of method or of point of view, seem to mark this 
section. 

The author’s special interests seem to be reflected in the un- 
expected space given to the work with war veterans, the topics of 
occupational therapy and adjustment, the emphasis on the psycho- 
logical attitude, and the like. The references given in connection 
with some of the chapters seem to be very partially selected and 
scarcely to represent the range of reading that a competent student 
should be encouraged to undertake. 

The general tone of the book is sane and wholesome and suggests 
a good theoretical balance. Particularly noticeable, to the general 
reader, is the emphasis on sensible attitudes, preventive measures, 
and the study of the whole personality. While the book is neither 
a satisfactory introduction to abnormal psychology nor an adequate 
manual of psychiatry, it should serve as a useful and unbiased intro- 
duction for the college student, the general reader, the nurse or 
psychiatric social worker. Accompanied by demonstrational ma- 
terial it may serve a useful purpose as a guide to medical students 
who are chiefly interested in the work of a general practitioner. 

H. L. Houurneworts. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Scientia. Vol. XXXV, N. CXLII-2. Sul valore della teoria 
di Einstein: G. Fubini. The Mechanistic Origin of Finalism: T. B. 
Robertson. La mémoire chez les Insectes: E. L. Bouvier. Une in- 
terprétation économique de la révolution russe: G. Stepanow. 

Revista de Filosofia. Afio X, No. 1. Werther y Don Juan: 
José Ingeneros. Los laboratorios en la Universidad: A. L. Palacios. 
Los origenes del humanismo: J. V. Gonzdlez. La evolucién sociolé- 
gica del Derecho segin la doctrina spengleriana: E. Quesada. El 
origen de la inteligencia: D. T. R. Davison. la teoria de la rela- 
tividad de Einstein: J. Zhitlovsky. El espiritu de contradiccidn: 
A. Ponce. 

Rivista Di Psicologia. Anno XX, N. 1. Psicologia e psicopa- 
tologia: G. C. Ferrari. La psicologia come scienza: C. L. Musatti. 
Sulla patogenesi del suicidio: HZ. Rieti. ‘‘Le Persone’’ e ‘‘la Pro- 
prieta’’ nel Codice Civile dei Sovieti: C. Staffetti. Dal naturalismo 
di Feuerbach allo storicismo di Marz: hk. Mondolfo. 
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JOURNAL OF EpucaTIONAL PsycHoLoay. Vol. XV, No. 2. In- 
telligence of the First Generation of Immigrant Groups: G. A. Fein- 
gold. Mental Discipline in High School Studies (cont.): E. L. 
Thorndike. A Study of Extreme Cases of Unreliability: P. M. 
Symonds. Part and Whole Methods of Learning: H. B. Reed. A 
Note on the Shortening of Examinations: D. A. Laird. Note Con- 
cerning a T-Scale for Wilson Language Error Tests: G. M. Wilson. 

PsYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN: Vol. 21, No. 2. Proceedings of the 
Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation: J. E. Anderson, Secretary. 

Adler, Felix: The Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal. (Hib- 
bert Lectures delivered in Manchester College, Oxford, 1923.) New 
York and London: D. Appleton & Co. 1924. 218 pp. $1.50. 

Dugas, L.: Le Philosophe, Théodule Ribot. (Les Grands Hom- 
mes de France.) Paris: Payot. 1924. 158 pp. 5 fr. 

Giran, Paul.: Les Origines de la Pensée. (Bibliothéque de Phil- 
osophie Contemporaine) Paris: Félix Alean. 1923. 184 pp. 

Grave, Friedrich: Das Chaos als objektive Weltregion. Berlin 
and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1924. x+73 pp. 2.50 mk. 

Groos, Karl: Wer Aufbau der Systeme. Eime Formale Einfith- 
rung in die Philosophie. Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 1924. xi + 319 
pp. $1.62. 

von Hartmann, Eduard: Kategorienlehre. Edited by Fritz Kern. 
Vol. I: Die Kategorien der Sinnlichkeit. Vol. II: Die Kategorien 
des Refiektierenden Denkens. Vol. III: Die Kategorien des Speku- 
lativen Denkens. (Der Philosophischen Bibliothek, Band 72a, 72b, 
72e.) 2nd edition. Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 1923. xx + 220 pp; 
xvi + 224 pp.; xvi-+ 228 pp. $.90 each. 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich: Jenenser Logik, Metaphysik 
und Naturphilosophie. Edited by Georg Lasson. (Der Philoso- 
phischen Bibliothek, Band 58.) Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 1923. 
xlvii + 392 pp. $1.98. 

Heimann, Betty: Uber den Geschmack. Berlin and Leipzig: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1924. 477 pp. 12 mk. 

Mackaye, James: The Logie of Conduct. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. 486 pp. 
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1923. xxiv + 266 pp.; 240 pp. $1.17. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The preliminary announcement of the meeting of the Western 
Division of the American Philosophical Association has been received 
and reads, in part, as follows: 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Western Division will be 
held on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 17, 18 and 19, at the 
University of Chicago. The following Tuesday being the bicenten- 
nial anniversary of the birth of Immanuel Kant—the Western Divi- 
sion being represented at the Kant Celebration in Koenigsberg, Ger- 
many, at this time by E. L. Schaub, of Northwestern—the Executive 
Committee especially invite papers on Kant and Kantism, as well as 
on other philosophical topics. It would be an appropriate time to 
devote a session or two to the discussion of such papers. In order 
that effective discussion may be arranged for, it is highly desirable 
that six or more abstracts of all papers should be in the hands of the 
Secretary by April 1 at the latest. 

On Thursday and Friday evenings, respectively, the smoker and 
the annual dinner will be held, and at these times the annual business 
meeting will be held and the President’s Address will be delivered. 


G. A. Tawney, Secretary. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 
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